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NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS URGE ACTION IN SCHOOL FINANCIAL CRISIS 


Nineteen national organizations, in an open letter dated Jan. 3, joined in urging 
Congress to end the continuing crisis in the nation's public schools. The letter ap- 
peared in the nation's press, but back of the letter is an unwritten story of great 
interest to educator and school patron alike. 








It is the story of the recently formed Clearinghouse on Public School Legislation, 
which has grown out of informal meetings of representatives of some 30 nationwide 
groups. Located in the American Assn. of University Women building in Washington, the 
clearinghouse is just what its name implies. Its membership meets regularly--and has 
done so since early last fall--to explore ways and means of providing the best federal 
support to schools. Among the organizations represented are the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, the American Assn. of University Women, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the National Grange, the United Auto Workers and the Textile Workers, AFL-CIO, 
the National Council of Churches, the National Council of Jewish Women, the YWCA, the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, the National Farmers Union, the National Assn. of 
Colored Women's Clubs, the American Library Assn., and the American Home Economics Assn. 


The group is not an action group, as such, and many of its members have policies 
which do not permit co-signing letters or endorsing specific legislation. Despite wide 
divergence of opinion on many other matters, they all believe that education is an in- 
vestment in people, that state and local control must be preserved, and that the present 
tax sources available to public schools are inadequate. The clearinghouse has pub- 
lished a leaflet on the need for federal school support. Thousands of packets of ma- 
terial, including Congressional reprints, NEA pamphlets, labor union posters, and other 
publications are being distributed through each organization represented. 





Sunday's letter stated: "It is our fervent hope that the next session of Congress 
will act forcefully to provide aid to the states to improve the inadequate education 
offered the nation's schools." It requested "that when the second session of the 86th 
Congress convenes you will exert every possible effort to enact a program of assistance 
to education which will be effective and meaningful." 





——THE CANDIDATES LAY IT ON THE LINE 


The forecast that federal aid to education will create no campaign issue was made 
by Sen. Hubert Humphrey in the last few seconds of the press conference announc- 
ing his candidacy. An answer to a reporter's question, Humphrey's remark was al- 
most lost in noise and confusion as reporters scampered for the door and was not 
reported in the public press. His prediction: "A Federal aid to education bill 
will be passed this session long before the 1960 presidential campaign is far ad- 
vanced."" Later, Sen. Humphrey repeated to EDUCATION U.S.A. his pledge to work 
for inclusion of funds for teachers' salaries as well as school construction in 
any school bill. Three days later, Sen. John F. Kennedy threw his hat into the 
ring. High on his list of "the most crucial decisions of this century" to be 
made by a President during the next four years was “how to rebuild the stature of 
American science and education." 
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YOU CAN'T TELL THE SCORE WITHOUT A SCORECARD 


If it were only true that there's strength in numbers, proponents of federal support 
of education would have it made. Last year close to 600 House and Senate bills, reso- 
lutions, concurrent resolutions, and joint resolutions--ranging from scholarships to 
tax relief and back again--were introduced in Congress. For quick reference, EDUCATION 
U.S.A. contents itself with listing features of five major bills awaiting lawmakers’ 
attention at the Congressional session which began yesterday. 





METCALF BILL (HR 22)--reported by House Committee on Education and Labor by 18-10 
vote, June 1959, amended. 

Provides outright grants, on the basis of $25 per school-age child and with no match- 
ing funds required, to states for teachers’ salaries and/or school construction. 

Grants total $1.1 billion annually, a total of $4.4 billion for the proposed four- 
year life of the act. 

States have freedom of choice in use of funds for two purposes described, with no 
state plan required. States must agree to: allot construction funds on basis of need 
and ability; allocate 50 percent of salary funds on a per teacher basis, other 50 per- 
cent on equalization basis. 

No district barred because of debt limitation. This would be a 100 percent grant 
program. 








MURRAY BILL (S 2)--not reported by Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; 
remains in committee in original form. 

This bill differs from the Metcalf bill, above, in the following three instances: 

1. Has no termination date. 

2. Increases in amount from $25 per school-age child the first year to $50 the 
second year, $75 the third, and $100 the fourth. Continues at the $100 level. 

3. Of the amount allocated by the state to teachers' salaries, at least 75 percent 
must be distributed to the districts on a per teacher basis. Remainder may be used for 
salaries in an equalization program. 


McNAMARA BILL (S 8)--reported by Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare by 
vote of 12-2, September 1959. 

Limits federal grants to school construction. 

Provides $500 million first year, $500 million second year, for a total of $1 bil- 
lion during proposed two-year life of bill. 

Matching by states would be variable, ranging from $2 federal for $1 local in low 
income states, to $1 federal for $2 local in high income states. Matching federal 
funds based on state total projects rather than on project by project basis. 

Allocations made on basis of per capita income, school-age population, school fi- 
nancing efforts. Results in variable 3-1 equalization between wealthy and poorer states. 

Only way matching funds can be raised for needy school districts is through state 
matching or through increase in matching by other districts. 





ADMINISTRATION BILL (S 1016)--no action taken by committee. 

This is strictly a debt service type of bill. It authorizes federal payments of 
principal and interest up to $300 million in bonds issued over a four-year period with 
repayment to extend over a 20-30 year period. It has no provision for districts which 
have reached their constitutional debt limit. 





COOPER-JAVITS BILL (S 2637)--no action taken by committee. 

This is a debt service bill providing approximately $2 billion over a 20-30 year 
period, provided maximum matching is supplied by states and localities. Has variable 
matching provision, from $3 federal to $2 state, to $2 federal to $3 state, based on 
teacher salary effort of state. Provides a penalty escape clause for wealthy states 
whose school effort index is lower than the national school effort index. Districts 
which have reached bonded debt limits can participate for first two years, provided 
state will agree to provide legislation raising debt limit of locality. 
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SSC QO PP EBS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 


Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
January 7, 1960 


Dedication and Dreams 


"Your School's Best Friend" in the new Pageant sums up the efforts of the 
200,000 citizens on our 49,477 school boards in the person of Charlie Snyder, small- 
town beverage distributor and Greenburgh (N.Y.) board president. It follows 
Charlie's years of hiring, judging, inspiring, and cajoling to keep the schools 
afloat in a pupil floodtide. More positive in tone than many recent articles, this 
gives the nuts-and-bolts of bonds and blackboards, a decade-long look at a changing 
community. "Sidebar" articles give U.S. school board history and Snyder's 4-point 
recipe for better schools. The accompanying photo sets the tone for the article: 

a warm, informal picture of people working "to build and operate and pay for the 
best possible public school system." 





"An enthusiastic Greenburgher led me to the story," author David Landman said 
in Scope interview, "and after a few board sessions, I found myself using ‘we’ about 
school goals'" What was most heartening? "The characteristically American way 
Snyder has achieved so much...just doing a job, without conscious heroics." Any 
surprising findings? "Yes, that places like Columbia University Teachers College 
provide so much expert counsel for laymen on school boards. Greenburgh had a T.C. 

@ consultant for all its bond and building plans." What does he hope his article 
shows most? "The rightness of having our schools run in the American tradition, 
by elected nonprofessionals, not education specialists or political appointees. It 
works and, as Dr. Conant says, ‘Most of us like it.'" 











Not a "schoolman" himself, writer Landman's primary concern as assistant di- 
rector of adult education at New York City's venerated Cooper Union is with the 
Union's famed Forums. . .but his article is as timely, as searching, and as absorb- 
ing as any of his Forums. 


Pageant bonus: The "Ten Americans To Watch in 1960" section names in 

education Dr. James B. Conant, and in religion, former Little Rock 

Congressman Brooks Hayes, staunch moderate in the school crisis there. 
(February Pageant, on stands Jan. 12) 


The Missing Freshmen 


There was plenty of room in accredited colleges this year for high school gradu- 
ates and any qualified student who did not get in last fall can find a college that 
will take him now, in time for the spring semester. The situation will be about the 
same next autumn and next January. These are some of the findings of a Changing 
Times survey which for the second year in a row has turned up thousands of spaces in 
accredited four-year colleges. Some of the colleges that have openings are listed 
in "Colleges with Room for Students"--also some advice on importance of academic 
preparation and suggestions on how to apply. (January Changing Times) 
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The Spectrum in Schooling 
A 3-page color "spread" in Look reveals dramatically "The Confusing World of @ 
the Color-Blind Child." Showing what such children see in the spectrum, it stresses 
how undiscovered color-blindness may affect school progress. It may alert some 
parents for the first time to implications of their children's confusing colors. 
(Jan. 16 Look, on stands now) 





Cream of the Crop 


More than merely clean-cut, the young adults lauded by This Week (Sunday news- 
paper supplement) in "Teen-Agers Can Be Great‘'" have truly accomplished: unusual feats. 
Photos and vignettes honor more than a dozen--from three Philadelphia boys who have 
published an Aeneid translation, to a 13-year-old dancer asked to study with the 
Bolshoi Ballet. Numerous quotes from school and college teachers praise the general 
worth of teens, and especially the drive for excellence among many talented ones. 


(Jan. 10 This Week) 





The Keys, or Not the Keys? 


The four-wheeled stumper for parents of adolescents, "When To Let Your 
Children Have the Car," is the major feature in the auto-theme issue of American 
Weekly, the Sunday supplement. Author Phyllis Battelle (noted as an outspoken 
columnist), links the grisly statistics of teen accidents to a small percentage 
of "road rebels." Other figures point up the tie between driving and school marks. 
The crux: an eight-point quiz for parents to ask themselves before handing over the 
keys. (Jan. 10 American Weekly) 








Cubs in the Classroom 


High school counselors for seniors interested in newspaper careers should 
check "Can Journalism Be Taught?" in the current Reporter. The byliner, Alfred 
Friendly (Washington Post managing editor) is not friendly to "workshop"'-type 
college journalism schools. He does see certain real value in such schools for 
recruiting and holding on to promising journalists-to-be. 

(Jan. 7 Reporter, on stands now) 








A Southern Campus 


An unusual article--important because of Dixie comment it may cause--is "The 
Difference between Black and White," in the upcoming Saturday Evening Post. Not 
what it may sound to be, it's written by a Southern white woman teacher who has 
taught the past year in Negro Morehouse College, Atlanta, seeking to learn more of 
the thinking of the colored collegians in the South. She includes her discoveries 
about student aspirations, pride, career choices, and handicaps. 

(Jan. 16 Saturday Evening Post, on stands Jan. 12) 
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MOUNTAIN PROJECT INVESTS IN “STRENGTHS OF SMALLNESS” 


A group of isolated Colorado high schools, with enrollments in some cases of fewer 
than 150, last week received a grade of E for excellence in education. 





@ Directed by Ralph G. Bohrson and known as the Rocky Mountain Project for Small High 
Schools, the group earned its grade for a highly organized program which wedded "the 
unique strengths resulting from smallness" to modern-as-tomorrow electronics. The grade 
was awarded by a team of educators from Colorado State College, whose report said: "It 
is highly recommended that classes (in the project) be continued. Because many valuable 
outcomes were observed during the visits, it is further recommended that other small 
schools be encouraged to participate in the project." 





How does it operate? Let Betty Jean Lee, education writer of the Denver Post, give 
you a word picture: "When school closes on Monday at Limon, Colo., on the plains 80 
miles southeast of Denver, nine juniors and seniors will hop into teachers' cars and 
travel 26 miles to Simla. The object is not a basketball game or even a debating match. 
They will listen to a taped lecture on ‘prejudice and stereotypes.’ ...(It is) a meeting 
of the special class for the able and ambitious....The class is referred to as a seminar 
on world ideas. The weekly seminar is one of many innovations being tried in the small 
school project....Some of the schools are combining several classes, calling in community 
experts...for talks, letting pupils work in small groups on their own, using filmed 
courses, correspondence courses, and other methods aimed at providing a high quality edu- 
cation where quantity is lacking." 











Idea for the project was developed in the state department of education. Actual op- 
eration began in 1957, with the aid of The Fund for the Advancement of Education. Start- 
ing with five schools, the project has been steadily expanded toward its goal of 25. 


The project received the attention of administrators from elsewhere in Colorado and 

oOo Utah and Wyoming at a conference in Denver last October, when teachers and super- 
visors from 10 of the schools demonstrated methods used in the project over closed- 
circuit television. Elbie L. Gann, executive assistant to the Colorado commissioner of 
education, stated: "A study of the distribution of population and of the terrain of 
Colorado...shows that many high schools of fewer than 150 students...will, for many 
years, continue to exist." Aim of the project, he said, has been to develop quality edu- 
cation along lines which do not cost large amounts of additional money and which effec- 
tively use teachers’ time and talents. 








Mr. Bohrson, in describing the project, said: "Multiple-class teaching and small- 
group techniques are the pillars upon which the project rests....the teacher-catalyst 
need not always be present and lecturing to every student every minute of the period. 
This...makes it possible for the teacher to teach more than one class at the same time 
and to work with individuals and with small groups of similar interest, need, and abil- 
ity. (It) takes careful planning and skillful use of time and techniques." 


a@ CROSS COUNTRY 





Something new added at Lorain (Ohio) elementary schogols--French included 
with regular curriculum for grades 4 and 5... Myrtle Aveme Junior High, 
Newark, N.J., is looking for qualified teachers to expand the language pro- 
gram--French, Spanish, possibly German--to the ninth grade, thus providing a 
four-year course. . . Los Angeles County is initiating a pilot project for 
lay readers in English composition at selected high schools and junior colleges. 

”) - « « Im case you missed the news during the holidays, Michigan lawmakers end- 





ed 1959 session after 175 days with a stopgap plan built around levies on busi- 
ness, beer, liquor, tobacco, and telephones to dissolve state's cash crisis. 








The problem of attracting and holding good teachers continues to attract 
and hold the constant attention of school boards. In Manahawkin, N.J., 
for instance, the school board, with an across-the-board raise of $400, 
has established what may be the highest minimum salary extant for the 
Southern Regional High School. It calls for $5200 annually, beginning 
next July. Maximum for a master's degree reaches $8940. A new angle 

is that teachers are paid on a basis of 11 working months. 














Southern Regional High School has already gained fame for its summer 
school program. Located in the heart of a thriving seashore resort area, the school 
last summer offered a program which lured 545 students off the beaches. Only 25 per- 
cent were from the area, the other 75 percent came from 15 different states. About two- 
thirds were enrolled in enrichment courses, ranging from marine biology through conver- 
sational French, and received no school credits. One-third enrolled in make-up classes. 





P Other localities are experimenting with or discussing other teacher inducements. 
Yarmouth, Mass., is trying out an "open-ended" salary scale, starting at $4200 and 
followed by raises of $500 annually the next two years and $800 on the third, to a total 
of $6000. Schedule beyond that time, which under Massachusetts law also suovides auto- 
matic tenure, is not spelled out. 





> In Arlington, Va., a staff committee directed to come up with proposals for reward- 
ing outstanding teachers without resorting to "merit pay" worked out the following seven- 
point program: summer school employment which could boost salaries by 20 percent; time 
off for attendance at inservice training classes; time off to study and observe better 
teaching methods; travel scholarships; an expanded sabbatical leave program; broader 
scholarship opportunities for graduate education; expense-paid trips to national and 
state professional meetings. 








Whisper the word "national" and many school administrators come up fighting. Not 
so William J. Sanders, Connecticut commissioner of education. Mr. Sanders believes "a ] 
sense of national purpose" should be a prerequisite of space-age education. He believes, 
too, that more centralized direction of the vast, divergent American school system is 
inevitable. There is already a strong tendency towards "greater uniformity in the 

goals of education," he says, and points to the National Defense Education Act, the 
physics course developed at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and "Continental 
Classroom" to bear him out. Furthermore, he recently told Connecticut superintendents, 

"I do not regard the outlook for the future as grim" because of these developments. 
Instead "I would regard it as grim if we failed to cooperate...." 


> NEWSMAKERS--James H. Corson, superintendent of Modesto, Calif., schools, appointed 
executive secretary of the California Assn. of School Administrators, succeeding Robert 
Cralle, who will join the staff of the University of Southern California. >> Ellsworth 
Tompkins, new executive secretary of the National Assn. of Secondary-School Principals 
as of Jan. 1, succeeding Paul E. Elicker, retired. >> John Lynch named executive secre- 
tary of Nebraska State Education Assn., succeeding Donald Kline, now with Chicago pub- 
lishing firm, F. E. Compton Co. >> J. H. Case, Jr., president of Bard College since 
1950, resigned, in teacher salary dispute. >> John A. Howard takes over reins at Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, I1l., Feb. l. 
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